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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses a thematic approach to introduce 
high school or college students to fiction that deals with minority 
groups* The author discusses how this thematic arrangement of novels 
may be a useful method for organizing a study of minority groups as 
represented in major works of American fiction. She discusses the 
initiation motif as a suggested frame of reference for this study^ 
devoting the major portion of her paper to a discussion of how 
William Faulkner's "Go Down^ Moses" and Ralph Ellison's "Invisible 
Man" can be used to illustrate this theme as it relates to racial 
interaction i.n American society. The author also suggests some other 
American novels dealing with minority groups that can be taught in 
thematic units. These include "The Adventures of Augie March" by Saul 
Bellowr "The Learning Tree" by Gordon Parks, and "Pocho" by Jose 
Villareal/ and other novels which suggest the value fiction can have 
in presenting complex social problems in subtle and vivid ways. (DI) e 
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Bringinf- the Ha ck.i;-round into Focus 
Through the Lonn of Fiction 



Flizshoth Keeks 
Lamar University ' 
Beaumont, Texas 

''-^^^M.^ novel?" tbe youn^. son of a friend p,]<o6 
u Hcmmeway. "Do you make it up-?"' - J it^iJQ ^.kea 

Yer., replied Ilsrcinrway , "you mice it up, you invont 
ib-you make ^, up out of everything you h.v^ Iver Sn fron^ 
all the things you've ever seen and felt and learned?"! 

V/allaco Stccner, in "Fiction: A lens on Life, "2 pointed out 
that any good piece of serious fiction is collected out of reality 
and the parts are so reassembled that the construct beconies meanin,^- 
ful. Every piece of fiction, said Stegner, is a reflection of the 
writer's whole feeling and a trial of the totality of the writer' 
understandinn.. But 5 ■ ial to •■e-. o worlc 

""'^"^^^ -tist ^ our ... i:ne , . . to ach ^-v, 

the cleave v.sion, ,or ,ae r.ost incr -"-.e 7isi.:..is not necessar- 
ily his aim. 

The perceptive reader may discover that there is' not only a 
Paulkncrrian world, but a world of J. D. Salinger, a world of Bernard 
I%lamud, a world of Richard Wright, a world of Jose Villareal, and 



1 . ■ 

1963. °" review telecast, Station KUHT, January 19, 

2 

, Saturday Review . 33 (April 22, 19^0) 9-10. 



a vjorld of 11. .Scci.t Vomsday, and that these v/orlds cooxi r>t vjj th the 
reader's world. To say that ony piece of fiction projects soine thing 
of the individua] author *s way of lookin.r; ct life ns not to holittlo 
its representative quality, Clanmr. for the lihoralizinp, tendency 
of its 3tudy are supported by the potentia] for /generalized r:eaninr 
that gives fiction its povjer to illuininato life as vjell as to refl.oct 
it, drawing as nt does upon the great memory bank of the data of 
human exper: ence • 

A tea?-hcr engaf^ed in broadening the cultural ranro of selections 
for class study needs to keep in inind.the concept of a particular 
literary work as a writer's personized .interpretation of life^-^ The 
v^riter offers modifications to the coinposite picture of reality 
existing in his time. The value of his atterr-pt may depend in part 
upon vjhat Ra.l.ph Ellison has referred to as ceaseless questicning of 
formulas evolved to describe a groin '^Identity, i ;s nredicament, 
its fate and its relation to the lar or society rnd th cu].ture 
which ^^re share . 

English departments now r-re inclined to desif;r . al courses 

in light of the conviction that Anglo-Saxon i-jriters are not the only 
ones "Who offer insi;<ht into the human condition. My remarks here 
are concerned with ways of implemienti nf?: stu^iy of fiction in a 
general course centering upon major works of American literature, 

Darwin T» Turner warned against the unexamined p-ener/alization 
that 'a study of literature helps one to understand people of differ- 
ent cultures and different classes. See "Literature find Society's 
Values," Enn:lish Journa l, 60 (May, 1971) ^77. 

^ Ralph Ellison, Shado v; and - Act (New York: Random House), 
pp. xix-'XXo 



I sufTRCst that diTncn.sion nay be at^dcd to the vStudy f 5 on 
reflecting different cultures by .iiixtapcs.i rir vrc^^^-s that have slmiTr-^r 
themea and patterns of structure. Such s : udy nay facility, to recog- 
nition of ^-/hat the v/ork of a v/ritcr in-11 f cnov;s to an ethnic Kuncrity 
has in comraon with trfiditional European-Amern can writinR: at the 
same tiine it. may sharpen awareness of the rich diversity of American 
society as depicted- in literatureo 

For college as well, as for hif^h school -classes, thematic arranrro- 
rnent of works has been found useful as a v/ny of orf.^anizinn; a serinent 
of the English prop;raiT^ to tria'ke clear the relevance of literature to 
the life concerns of students. The arranrrcmen t encourap;es a study of 
literary relationships whnle it permits emr has' s on values :. ^.-o- 
rated in each work and .Tfors anr^les for lookin - at social ice: 
implied o 

The viability of the initiation moti.i as a frame of refe^-^nce 
for a unit of study rests upon ito bej.n,^ one of t>-e mo-^t freq^.iently 
roc^^rrent oalterrs in American fl :. tioji : / youth leave ; the p:^otec- 
tive influences of home, ignorant of the v^sys of the v/orld. He 
encounters dangers; he comes to know the vrorld with tragic and/ or 
comic awareness; and he achieves som.e measure of self -understanding . 
His* passage from the state of innocence to that of experience is 
accom.panied by consequent changes in the direction of his thought ' 
and hi s relation to society, the process leading to what, for him, 
is a .viable life style o Hawthorne, Twain, Hemingway, Salinger, 
KcCullersj, Baldwin, and Bellovj are among those who have utilized 
the thematic potentialities of adolescence* 

Withir such a frame of reference one might, for example, 
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j-uxtapose Ralph Ellison's Invi. sible ^inn (Sirrnot, 19^2) and V/illifin 
Paulkner^s 0£ Down 3 Noses (I^odorn Library, , two works that 

offer perhaps the best fictive accounts of interaction between whjtos 
and blacks in American socJety, ..Both cr-^ploy, as a structural device, 
a sequence of initiatoz^y experiences. 

The narrator of Invisible Man ,, in the battle royal eni socle, vjhich 
occurs labile he is in hirh srbocl, is subjected to deprednhions when 
forced to participRte in a ritual in preservation of caste lines, a 
symbolic onactr.ent of the situation of hi? -^-^^ce in the American 
■ society, x^lth rewards promisee only o be wi hbeld. The initial 
e^^isod- is parailf::jled by subae ent attics . oncludin/? with the riot 
in Harlo::,, in which Negro figh Negro Pt the instigation of those 
i^ho victlrfiizo him to exploit h^:;. 

Beer use of the heroes vri_l:Li::gness^ "O c • ^ncr '',^s ti onin.^^ly vhat is 
require^r ::i h im by oth-rs, f ^ho:. - c^- , ;:periences is self- 

d(:" tr*Jc uive * Each period ui experiences is marked by a redifiniti on 
of his social role, but the definition is made by others .until at 
last, through with running, he rises to an enlightened perception of 
his human condition. Finally, he defines himself ap;ainst his back- 
ground. The narrator, whose race has threatened to deprive him of 
his individuality, has developed throuf^h blackness to lifrht; he has 
progressed from ignorance to enlightenment. 

The situations Faulkner imagined and recorded in Go Down , T-^oses 
involve people he created as members of the same family — white and 
black descendants to the fifth generation of Lucius Quintus Carothers 
McCaslin^ who in the early nineteenth century migrated to Kississippi 
and there acquired a grant of land in mythical Yoknapatawpha County^ 
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Go Down 5 Mor-cs ^ in its several pQrt.s, traces KcCaslnn lineap^e and 
recounts strug.rrles, public and private, in lives that carried the 
fate of HcCo.slin blood. 

The central episode, entitled "The Bear/* is an account of the 
initiation to life of Isaac McCaslin, grandson of Carothers. At the 
sane time that it permitted the author to tell a story in terms that 
were familiar to him and that he considered drametic^ the ritual hunt 
provioed a fraine -ork for ti struc turlnp of and other episodes 

in 11^0 book. Developmental experiences of the r Isaac are Incor- 
r.or '-.ed in the : rrative oi, hunt for a lofren;-'3^v bea-p. The boy^s 
rnentnr in the pn^eant-rite r^ Sam Falhers, ^ -r\ < a Nerro slave and 
C .ickasaw chic'. Cercraor ..n:_3 in t^- stor^ su--' " tr^e -'-levancy of 
;:tivo ritual, and d- - : " ;)f t!-^e -r- "o ■:];.• - i_ .:la3m with 

■/ne scheina by whic;n passage into maturity has been formalized in 
tribal life. 

Within the narrative action the boy Isaac is represented as 
striving for worthiness in terms of qualities learned from the 
incorruptible Sam Fathers, a man still close to his sources, and from 
the nobility of life in the wilderness: "£oura^ and honor and pride , 
and pity and love of .justice and. of liberty " (p. ?97)c In subseouent 
action the man Isaac is represented as unvnllinp; to follow a way of 
life that seemed to him a violation of these '^truths of the heart." 

By reading the ledgers of the plantation commissary the boy had 
learned of the Inheritance in human "chattel" that his father had 
from his predecessor* He had learned that his grandfather, as a 
master dealing with slaves, had taken a Negro woman by whom he had 
sired a daughter and had then, by an inces' oiis union, fathered her 
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son, v/hose v;hitc ha If -brother s wore his lerf,al ov;nors. Upon coninrr of 
age, l^jsac made the comrriitnion t by which he dof.inoc] bin 3 nd ividun 1 j. ty o 
He rejected his patrimony, v;i.shlnp: to free himself of tlic "curse" on 
the land inci-irred by the "ruthless rapr^cnty'* of his fo-^'bo , rolnctinn: 
the inheritance based on e.xploi tion of those looked unor as less thnn 
human o 

Both Ellison's novel r.nd Faullrner^s de^l with refusal to see s. 
fellov; beinp. as he is, x^jith failure to perceive his humanness, Poth 
v/orks of fiction embody the attitude expi^essed by Faulkner that the 
mere fact of having been created human commits .one to the "nesnons:!- 
bility of livjnr- vr " : humar ' - . 

Both worics of fiction start with the present and j^ive a view of 
• action in retrospect. The "now" for each protaf^onist is approxim.a tely 
the time of the work's composition, the 19l}-0's. ...llison uses flash- 
backs to render concrete the experiences that have led to the narrator's 
psychic state, Havinj^ withdrawn into a state of hibernation, he 
contemplates events leading to his invisibility. The events that make 
up the hero's memoir have transpired over a period of some twenty 
years, mostly within the ghetto setting. But the boy h^^d com.e to the 
North bearing in mand his Southern grandfather's riddlinp: advice to 
"overcome 'em. with yeses, undermine 'em with grins, af^ree 'em to 
death and destruction * . (p. 20). 

. The central consciousness of Faulkner's novel is Isaac McCaslin. 
"Now'^ near eighty years old, he has searched the past, including the 
past of his ancestors, seeking to understand the present. Havims^ 
withdrawn from, the system that had its foundation in a feudal form 
that exploited human beings, he makes his livin,cr as a carpenter in the 
com.munity of the Southern plantation. Past and present occufen-ces 

o , • 
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have br-en broup-ht torother fictivGly to ^mply psychological 
re].at.1 onshipSo 

Narrativej^ in Oo Dcr!"iI2> ^^o^'^^^s chronicle a c>an(rinr: miliou at the 
sarnfi tine thnt tV.ey theinatically relate nnti.nrns of hunian behavior 
occurri np; in periods separated by generations. Isaac resture of 
renunciat j on in looked upon as quixotic by ^n unrepentant conununi ty . 
^'Pantaloon :ln Bla.ck'^ depicts the bafflcnient of a deputy sheriff con- 
t^?niplatinf: the violent action that had led to the lynching of a Nercro 
victim, who appears a prjrriitive to the unconmrehendj.nfr white inan. 
"They ain^t human^' (p. y he concludes. Yet events already rendered 

from the victim point of view give insip;ht into the victim's 
capacity for huriK-in feel5ng, his sensibility, and his grief, 

Robert Bone has said, "To the extent that Ellison's style is 
directly imitative, it is Faiilknerian, He points to the long sen- 
tences and the syntactical devices for representing the rapid flow 
of consciousness. For English students it would be revardnnin; to 
copipax^e the two author's uses of resources of folk culture and the 
verbal play, including the doubleness of names. Bone cited as an 
example of in-f^roup humor Ellison's description of the bartender v;ho 

"sliced the white heads off of a couple of beers with an ivory 

6 ■ 
paddle," The vividness of imagery matches the scene in the Faulkner 

story wherein the uncomprehending deputy remarks that in "the same 

crap game where Birdsong has been running crooked, dice on them mill 

^ Robert A. Bone, The Negro Novel in A merica (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 19^6), pe 201. 

^ Ibid. , p. 199* 
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nif5Gers for fifteen years," this tdmn the black rr.sn reached for his 

razor and si :! t the vjhitc man's throat "clean to the neckbone" (p. I^j6). 

Both viriters use phrases and rhythnis that recall the sonority 

of the Kino; James version of the Old Testament. Ellison makes arti s- 

tic use of pulpit rhcf tcJFrc as did Faulkner in The »sound and the T'ury 

(Random House, 191^6)0 The key in .v;hich ^^llison's novel is written 

is set forth in the signature at the beginning (p, 1^) with the 

strains of Lo.uis Armstrong asking. 

What did I do 
To be so black 
And blue? 

ElsewViere Kllison has said: 

The blues is an impulse to keep the painful details and 
episodes of a brutal experience alive in one's aching 
consciousness . . © and to transcend it, not by the consoc- 
iation of philosophy but by squeezing from it a near-tragic, 
near-cornic lyricismc,'^ 

Faulkner took the title for his work from a Negro spiritual 

s\:iggesting impulsion toward deliverance from servitude. Thus he 

invoked associations with Biblical personages and events, which he 

developed by use of character names, narrative situations, and imagery, 

as he drew upon the idiom of the spiritual: 

Go down, Foses 

Way down in F.gyot land. 
Tell ole Pha-raoh, ' 

Let my people gol 

Faulkner himself stated that the sociological elements in his 
fiction were only coincidental to the stories of human beings in 

e 

conflict. But the author used in his stories themes that have 
^ Shadow and Act , p. 7^^. 

e 

Faulkner at West Point , edited by Joseph Lo Fant, III> and 
Robert Awshley (Nev; York: Random House, 196I|,), p. ^1. 

O ■ 
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sociolcpical -sn.r^nj -"icr^ncG, and >-^n n tor:l ans sr, wcl] .33 cr't.ics hnve 
found th^at hi.s fiction rcfloctcd real is ticr^ 1 1 y soo i o] cr.l oal concH-- 
tjons in the iTijliou, 

Ellison has reiterated Paulkner»s idoan of the vjorV- of an .'^rtlst.: 

T have no desire to ^^/ri to prona.-:and9 . Instead I Tdt 
it important to cxT)loro the full ranpre of Ainerican Nep:rc 
hUTDnnity and to af.firjTi those qualities vrhich arc of value 
beyond any quer^tion of soRreraticn^ economics or previous 
condition of servitude,^ 

Limitation of time permits me only to mention a few other v/orks 
that arc thematically related. Some of these would be suitable for 
reading in parallel v:itVi works more intensively examined. V/ithin 
the T 3i_ldun<"s-roman trfridition one mir^ht look at vSaul Bellow^ s contem- 
porary picaresque; hero Au^'iie March alonp:side his prototype created 
by Mark Twain. Works of loss marrnj tude but still worth a young 
reader's attention include Tjie Learning ? I'veo by Gordon Parks (Favjcctt 
World Library, 1970) and Pocho by Jose Antonio Yillareal (Doubleday, 
1970). 

The generation gap as a source of anguish has been a subject of 
imaginative representation at least as far back as Oedipus, Younf^ 
people attempting to assert their independence and to find their 
proper relationship to traditional ways are to be found in fiction 
not strictly classified as Bildun.n;sroman « James Baldwin^s Go Tell It 
on the Mountain (Delo., 1970) has a Harlem setting. Philip T?oth«s 
Goodbye Columbus (Modern Library, IP7I) presents conflict between 
parents and offspring in a middle-class Jewish family, Paule Marshall's 



Shadow and Act , p^ I7. 
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Rrovni 'I] vl , Brov:na t.onr (Avon^ 1970) Is a story of n generation n^p 
that v;ould be suitable reac3ing for less able students. 

A vjork in modern tradition that shovrr^ the youth affectert by vifw 
and violence is Ernest Heniinpway ' s In Our ^'1 me ( r^cr j bn^-r , 19?t*)» 
The veteran, re t\:rn.i n-^, from World. War 1 finds himself, like Krebs,, 
alienated from his home environment or, like T^ick Adams, shattered 
and disenchanted. The novel by N. Scott FoiTinday, House Hade of 2fll!lL9 
depicts difficulties that an American Indian fi.nds in the vjcrld to 
v/hich he returns from World VJar II • 

Americnn novel i^?ts have ranged widely in their represents t^ c ^f 
individuals x-zho are estranged. Some by volunta'f'y acts isolate them- 
selves; oth.ers through circumstances of birth o7'' upbrinpinr^ or social 
discrimination are alienated from the larger community. Ua^ithoruh 
and Melville were intrigued by the Ishmael motifo lo B. Sinpei^ has 
depicted alienated characters in several of his stories of nresent- 
day Judaism, William Demby in Beetlecreek (Avon, 1969) wrote of a 
white man who constituted a minority at the ed^e of a black oommu- 
nity» Helvin Kelley in A Dl Tf erent Drummer (Doubleday, 1969) 
narrated the story of a community reversal. Richard Wrin;ht^3 Native 
Son (Happer and Row, 1966) is probably the b^.^t known among a number 
of novels written in protest against the fate of man in an inimical 
environment, 

„ Singly^ or in relation to one another, many of the works mentioned 
here demonstrate that a novelist in comm.and of his material can pre- 
sent compxex problems with more subtlety and more vividness than 
can a writer of a treatise on the subjecte V/ithout overemphasis on 
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social content, such v?orks can be presented so as to rraVe their 
imique contribiniona to answers to tho question posed by an ov.rly irom 
ber of a i^inority p^ro^r- mP.n, that fhov art n:.indful of him? 

(Psalms 6: h.) ' 



